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J.  E.  HEMMICK,  the    man    who    collected  the  shingles  from 
the  Lincoln  home 

Count  your  gardens  by  the  flowers 
Never  by   the  leaves  that  fall 
Count  the  days  by  golden  hours 
Dont  remember  clouds  at  all. 
Count  the  nights  by  stars,  not  shadows, 
Count  your  life   by  smiles,   not  tears, 
And  with  joy  upon  your  birthday 
Count  your  age   by  friends,  not  years. 
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FOREWORD 


For  more  than  eighty  years,  J.  E.  Hemmick  has  lived 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dur- 
ing those  many  years,  "Gene,"  as  he  is  bsst  known  to  his 
friends,  has  lived  through  a  gamut  of  experiences  that 
come  to  very  few  individuals.  Starting  as  a  youth  without 
education,  influence,  and  financial  assistance,  he  has  by 
hard  work  and  the  application  of  good  judgment  succeeded 
in  achieving  an  economic  status  of  which  he  may  well  be 
proud. 

The  acquisition  of  a  substantial  variety  of  chattels  by 
honest  methods  is  noteworthy  in  itself  and  is  the  prime 
objective  of  many  people.  Eugene  Hemmick  may,  how- 
ever, point  with  pride  to  many  other  activities  and  con- 
tributions to  his  community.  In  addition  to  rearing  a  fine 
family,  he  has  participated  fully  in  the  religious,  social, 
and  civic  life  of  Springfield.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
First  Christian  Endeavor  Society  founded  in  Springfield. 
For  nearly  thirty  years,  he  has  been  an  active  and  loyal 
member  of  the  Springfield  Rotary  Club.  Scarcely  a  person 
is  to  be  found  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy 
advocated  in  the  old  adage,  "Send  your  flowers  to  the 
living,"  but  Eugene  Hemmick  is  one  of  the  very  few  who 
does  it.  Many  roses  has  he  pinned  on  his  brother  Rotari- 
ans  and  other  friends  on  the  occasion  of  their  birthdays. 
In  order  to  make  the  ceremony  more  personal  and  longer 
to  be  remembered,  "Gene"  has  usually  made  the  presenta- 
tion and  recited  a  bit  of  original  and  appropriate  poetry 
to  the  recipient.  The  friends  of  "Gene"  Hemmick  have 
come  to  hold  this  traditional  custom  in  great  esteem  and 
many  of  them  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
will  be  given  roses  and  hear  some  poetry  dedicated  to  them 
personally. 

If  "Gene"  Hemmick  did  not  already  possess  many  of  the 
fine  qualities  exemplified  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  is  the 
type  of  person  who  would  have  acquired  them  by  virtue 
of  having  lived  in  the  same  town  that  Lincoln  called  his 
home.  Living  in  the  shadow  of  the  Lincoln  Home  as  a 
youth  and  having  been  nurtured  in  the  same  environment 
in  which  Lincoln  lived,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  young 
Hemmick  came  to  be  an  admirer  of  Lincoln  and,  conse- 
quently, how  he  has  naturally  tended  to  emulate  the  be- 
havior of  the  Great  President. 

"The  Story  of  the  Lincoln  Shingle"  is  in  itself  sugges- 
tive of  the  appreciation  for  Lincoln  that  must  have  been  a 
part  of  Eugene  Hemmick's  life.  As  a  young  lad,  he  recog- 
nized the  greatness  of  Lincoln  and  the  desirability  of  own- 
ing the  shingles  that  came  from  his  home.  As  soon  as  he 
had  secured  possession  of  the  shingles,  they  were  rapidly 


converted  into  saleable  ornaments  and  mementos.  Thus 
the  sentimental  aspects  of  the  situation  were  to  be  added 
to  the  practical  ones  and  Eugene  Hemmick  was  enabled  to 
help  support  his  family  and  later  iav-e  something  with 
which  to  start  a  business. 

This  human  interest  story  was  probably  well  known  to 
the  people  of  Springfield  and  elsewhere  two  or  three  gen- 
erations ago  but  for  some  reason  has  been  forgotten.  It 
deserves  a  place  in  the  Lincoln  Literature  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  association  value  but  because  of  the  personal 
interest  element  contained  in  it.  Lincoln  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  been  glad  to  know  that  the  old  shingles  from 
the  roof  of  his  home  were  to  be  used  to  such  good  advan- 
tage. The  shingles  were  in  themselves  of  no  greater  value 
than  many  other  Lincoln  items  but  the  money  made  from 
the  sale  of  them  was  used  to  help  a  poor  widow  support 
a  family  that  needed  his  help.  The  remainder  of  the 
money  coming  from  the  sale  of  the  shingles  was  the  cap- 
ital used  by  Eugene  Hemmick  to  get  a  start  in  business. 
The  many  contributions  he  has  made  to  Springfield  during 
the  last  seventy  years  may  have  had  their  inception  in  the 
Lincoln  shingle  money. 

More  than  eighty  years  of  living  in  Springfield  may 
appear  to  be  a  long  time  to  many  of  us,  but  not  to  "Gene" 
Hemmick.  They  have  been  busy  years  and  happy  years. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  enumerate  all  of  those  who  have 
been  the  recipients  of  friendship  and  service  from  the 
hand  and  heart  of  this  man.  Conversely,  he  has  enjoyed 
all  of  it  thoroughly  and  deeply  appreciates  the  friendship 
of  others  as  well  as  the  help  and  encouragement  given  him. 
Down  through  the  years,  he  has  spent  much  time  with 
other  Lincoln  students  and  admirers.  Isaac  Diller,  Her- 
bert Wells  Fay,  John  Roll  were  a  part  of  the  group.  Many 
pleasant  hours  have  been  spent  with  them  talking  about 
the  "old  days"  in  the  Lincoln  tradition.  "Gene"  Hemmick 
knew  and  loved  all  of  them. 

Springfield,    Illinois 
November  11,  1949 
Bruce  E.   Wheeler, 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  LINCOLN  SHINGLE 

The  wooden  shingles  from  the  roof  of  the  Lin- 
coln Home  in  Springfield,  Illinois  were  rapidly 
disappearing.  In  the  spring  of  187  7,  the  contrac- 
tors, Dallman  and  Graham,  had  torn  the  shingles 
from  the  building  and  there  they  lay  scattered  about 
the  yard  surrounding  the  home.  From  time  to  time, 
the  lady  of  the  house  stepped  into  the  yard,  gath- 
ered an  arm  load  of  the  shingles  and  deposited  them 
in  the  wood  box.  The  shingles  that  had  sheltered 
Lincoln  and  his  family  before  they  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  live  were  now  being  used  to  kindle  fires 
in  the  kitchen  stove. 

Whether  fate  or  intuition  prompted  young  Eu- 
gene Hemmick  to  pass  that  way  and  note  the  repairs 
that  the  home  was  undergoing  is  difficult  to  judge. 
Perhaps  he  could  not  have  escaped  knowing  that 
the  home  was  getting  a  new  roof  because  he  lived 
and  worked  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place. 
Regardless  of  how  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
home  at  that  time,  it  was  a  most  fortuitous  circum- 
stance for  him. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  Hemmick  family 
and  the  great  need  for  additional  income  to  replen- 
ish the  family  larder  may  have  sharpened  the  wits 
of  the  seventeen  year  old  lad  and  made  him  more 
astute  than  others  about  him.  At  least,  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  person  to  realize  that  the 
shingles  from  the  Lincoln  Home  had  far  greater 
value  from  a  sentimental  and  association  viewpoint 
than  for  use  as  kindling  or  fire-wood.  His  first 
thought  on  seeing  the  shingles  in  the  yard  was  that 
he  could  make  them  into  trinkets  and  ornaments 
for  sale. 

More  than  once,  Eugene  Hemmick  stopped  at 
the  Lincoln  Home  and  looked  at  the  shingles  with 
longing  eyes.  More  than  once,  he  saw  the  lady  of 
the  house  carry  some  of  the  shingles  away.  Eugene 
became  greatly  disturbed  because  he  knew  that 
the  shingles  were  being  burned  and  that  they  were 
too  valuable  to  be  used  in  that  way.  Displaying 
some  of  the  business  acumen  that  has  characterized 


all  of  his  subsequent  business  ventures,  he  ap- 
proached the  contractors  with  a  proposition  to 
clean  up  the  yard  in  exchange  for  the  remainder  of 
the  shingles.  This  agreement  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  the  contractors  and  soon  Eugene  was  busy 
carrying  home  the  shingles.  The  youthful  Hem- 
mick  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  transaction  at 
that  time  because  he  believed  that  he  could  achieve 
his  immediate  objective  of  helping  support  his 
mother's  family.  He  did  not  realize  that  the  shin- 
gles were  to  play  such  an  important  part  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  and  that  the  incident  was  to 
be  recalled  seventy  years  later  and  made  known  to 
those  who  appreciate  a  significant  addition  to  the 
existing  Lincoln  lore. 

J.  E.  Hemmick  was  born  in  La  Harpe,  Illinois, 
October  23,  1860.  The  father,  James  M.  Hemmick, 
brought  his  family  to  Springfield  when  Eugene  was 
nine  years  of  age.  Eugene  had  never  attended 
school  before  he  came  to  Springfield  but  he  now 
entered  the  Second  Ward  School  and  began  to  learn 
to  read  in  the  McGuffey  Readers.  Soon  he  was 
reading  in  the  McGuffey  Fourth  Reader  but  was 
forced  to  quit  school  in  order  to  help  support  the 
family.  He  was  eleven  years  of  age  at  that  time 
and  never  went  to  school  again.  Doubtless,  many 
of  the  selections  from  the  McGuffey  Fourth  Reader 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  lad,  especially 
"Try,  Try  Again,"  by  F.  H.  Palmer,  and  "Persever- 
ance," by  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Henry  Bond's  ex- 
perience as  told  in  the  selection,  "Where  There  Is 
a  Will  There  Is  a  Way"  parallels  very  closely  Eu- 
gene's experience  in  securing  the  Lincoln  shingles 
in  exchange  for  work. 

Eugene's  first  job  was  in  the  Sell  Grocery  at  a 
salary  of  two  dollars  per  week.  This  was  a  small 
sum  but  the  youthful  Hemmick  was  a  very  happy 
boy  when  he  took  his  first  week's  salary  home  to  his 
mother.  Later  on,  employment  was  found  in  the 
Lloyd  Grocery  near  Lincoln's  Home  at  a  salary  of 
twenty  dollars  per  month.  About  this  time,  the 
family   moved   to   Eighth   Street   in   the   block  just 


south  of  the  Lincoln  home  and  near  the  store  where 
Eugene  worked. 

The  father,  a  plasterer,  had  been  ill  much  of  the 
time  since  the  family  moved  to  Springfield,  and  had 
been  unable  to  work  steadily.  In  1876,  he  died  and 
left  Eugene  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
his  mother,  three  sisters,  and  a  younger  brother. 
This  was  a  big  problem  for  a  young  lad,  but  he  did 
not  shirk  the  task.  Instead,  he  began  to  cast  about 
for  a  source  of  additional  income  to  supplement  his 
meager  salary.  So  acute  was  the  need  that  Eugene 
was  not  slow  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  that 
possession  of  the  Lincoln  shingles  apparently  of- 
fered. 

Removing  the  shingles  from  the  yard  at  Lin- 
coln's home  was  not  an  easy  task  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
offered  Eugene  the  use  of  the  horse  and  wagon 
from  the  store.  After  the  deliveries  from  the  store 
had  been  made,  this  mode  of  transportation  was 
used  in  the  afternoons.  Working  at  such  spare 
moments,  the  task  was  completed  in  about  two 
weeks  and  the  shingles  were  safely  stored  in  a  small 
building  at  the  Hemmick  home.  In  the  meantime, 
many  of  the  shingles  were  carried  into  the  Lincoln 
home  for  firewood  or  were  appropriated  by  others 
for  the  same  use. 

It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
youth  to  revel  in  secrecy  and  to  indulge  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  withholding  information  from  those  whom 
they  wish  pleasantly  to  surprise  at  some  deferred 
date.  In  this  respect  Eugene  Hemmick  was  no 
different  from  other  youths.  He  had  told  no  one 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  the  shingles  and  he 
did  not  tell  his  mother  or  any  of  the  members  of 
the  family.  He  may  not  have  been  sure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  wished 
to  surprise  the  members  of  his  family.  He,  himself, 
was  greatly  surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed  when 
he  came  home  one  evening  to  find  the  wood  box 
full  of  the  shingles  and  his  mother  using  them  to 
hasten  the  fire  along.  Immediately,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  taken   into  his  confidence 


and  from  then  on  the  shingles  were  used  only  for 
the  purpose  originally  intended  by  him. 

Using  a  small  bracket  saw,  Eugene  converted 
some  of  the  shingles  into  match  boxes  and  other 
small  objects  but  it  was  not  long  until  some  one 
suggested  the  idea  of  cutting  a  profile  or  Lincoln 
head  from  the  shingles. 

With  a  little  mechanical  ability  and  an  artistic 
touch,  a  Lincoln  picture  was  worked  over  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  processes  involved  in  cut- 
ting a  profile  of  Lincoln  from  a  shingle.  The  cut 
and  finished  shingle  had  the  approval  of  several 
people  before  any  were  ofTered  for  sale.  With  a 
few  deft  cuts  with  the  saw  a  remarkable  likeness 
of  Lincoln  was  fashioned  from  the  shingles. 

At  first,  the  sale  of  the  Lincoln  head  cut-outs  was 
slow  because  very  few  people  knew  of  them.  Now 
and  then  visitors  at  Lincoln's  tomb  would  be  told 
of  the  shingles  and  they  would  stop  at  the  Lloyd 
Store  and  buy  one.  Small  as  the  sales  were,  the 
extra  money  provided  more  things  for  the  Hemmick 
family.  It  was  young  Hemmick's  practice  to  work 
in  the  store  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
then  go  home  and  saw  out  the  shingles  until  mid- 
night. T.  W.  S.  Kidd,  editor  of  the  Sangamo  Daily 
Monitor,  had  noticed  the  light  in  the  Hemmick 
home  several  times.  One  night  he  was  going  home 
after  the  forms  had  been  set  for  the  paper  and 
stopped  at  the  Hemmick  home  to  see  what  was 
going  on  at  that  late  hour.  When  shown  the  Lin- 
coln shingle  and  how  the  cut-out  was  made,  Kidd 
became  much  interested  and  published  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  story  in  the  Sangamo  Daily  Monitor. 
This  story  involving  the  Lincoln  Home  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  boy  was  helping  his  widowed 
mother  support  her  family  must  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  other  editors  because  it  was  copied  in  sev- 
eral other  publications.  Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly  made  reference  to  it  as  did  the  New  York 
Sun  and  The  Youth's  Companion.  It  was  not  long 
until  the  sale  of  the  Lincoln  shingles  began  to  in- 
crease considerably.     Young  Hemmick  was  receiv- 


ing  letters  from  all  over  the  country.  Sometimes 
these  letters  were  inquiries ;  frequently  they  con- 
tained money  with  definite  orders  for  one  or  more 
of  the  shingles.  The  Postmaster  in  Springfield  re- 
ceived several  letters  to  be  delivered  to  the  "Boy 


One  of  the  best  photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
taken  by  Alexander  Gardner,  November  15,  1863 

who  collected  the  shingles  from  the  Lincoln  Home.'' 
The  bracket  saw  was  discarded  and  a  jig-saw  made 
from  an  old  sewing  machine.  With  this  improved 
mode  of  production,  two  or  three  shingles  could  be 
rawed  in  one  operation. 


The  additional  money  earned  by  the  sale  of  the 
shingles  was  put  to  good  use  and  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  Hemmick  family  greatly  improved. 
Engene  Hemmick  was  so  happy  and  enthusiastic 
about  his  success  that  he  thought  he  could  save 
some  of  the  money  and  surprise  the  family  with  the 
presentation  of  a  large  amount  at  one  time.  Per- 
haps, then,  they  could  live  as  well  as  some  of  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors.  As  the  sales  continued, 
he  placed  as  much  extra  money  as  he  could  save  in 
a  cigar  box  and  kept  it  hid  under  the  pile  of  shin- 
gles. When  the  box  was  nearly  full,  he  could  wait 
no  longer.  He  had  planned  to  save  one  hundred 
dollars,  but  when  he  counted  the  copper  and  silver 
coins  he  found  that  it  totaled  $90.35.  He  borrowed 
ten  dollars  from  his  employer,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  made 
plans  to  surprise  the  members  of  his  family.  Im- 
patiently he  waited  until  time  for  the  noon-day 
meal.  When  he  reached  his  home,  he  began  to 
count  the  money  again  and  did  not  respond  to  the 
call  for  dinner.  After  several  calls,  Eugene's  sister 
went  to  his  room  and  found  him  holding  the  box 
with  his  money  in  it.  Naturally  she  was  greatly 
surprised  and  soon  all  of  the  members  of  the  family 
knew  about  it.  The  money  was  spread  out  on  the 
dining  room  table  and  counted  by  the  mother  and 
sisters.  They  had  never  seen  so  much  money  at  one 
time.  As  they  counted  the  money,  they  asked  Eu- 
gene many  questions.  "Where  did  he  get  so  much 
money?",  "What  was  he  going  to  do  with  it?"  Eu- 
gene's joy  was  so  great  that  he  hardly  knew  wheth- 
er to  cry  or  laugh.  According  to  his  own  statement, 
he  did  both. 

The  mother,  Mrs.  Clementine  Hemmick,  was 
not  only  a  good  mother  but  a  wise  one  as  well.  She 
would  not  accept  the  money  but  instead,  insisted 
that  it  be  deposited  in  the  bank  for  future  needs. 
The  next  day  she  went  with  her  son  to  the  Ridgely 
Bank  and  deposited  the  hundred  dollars  in  Eugene's 
name. 

With  a  bank  account  and  improved  living  con- 
ditions at  home,  young  Hemmick  was  greatly  en- 
couraged.    The  people  of  Springfield   admired   the 


courage  of  the  young  man  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
family.  Whenever  possible,  they  helped  to  promote 
the  sales  of  the  shingles.  Mrs.  Carrie  Post  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Tracy  helped  him  to  arrange  for  a 
stand  in  the  State  House  in  1884  in  order  that  he 
could  show  his  shingles  to  a  meeting,  The  Congress 
of  Ministers,  to  which  came  members  from  all  over 
the  United  States  as  well  as  foreign  countries. 
Reverend  E.  B.  Afflect  from  York,  England,  came 
to  Springfield  several  days  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing in  order  to  learn  more  about  Lincoln.  He 
bought  fifteen  of  the  Lincoln  shingles  and  sent  them 
to  England.  During  this  conference,  more  than 
fifty  shingles  were  sold  at  the  usual  price  of  one 
dollar  each. 

Eugene  Hemmick  was  not  the  type  of  person 
we  would  expect  to  continue  working  for  others. 
He  was  too  industrious  and  ambitious  to  be  satisfied 
until  he  got  into  business  for  himself.  In  1879, 
Hugh  Montgomery  and  Eugene  started  a  grocery 
store  at  403  East  Monroe  Street.  Montgomery  fur- 
nished four  hundred  dollars  for  the  business  and 
Eugene  furnished  the  one  hundred  dollars  he  had 
saved  from  the  sale  of  the  shingles.  They  were  suc- 
cessful from  the  beginning  but  Montgomery  made 
a  trip  to  South  Dakota  to  buy  potatoes  for  the  store 
and  was  so  fascinated  with  the  country  that  he  de- 
cided to  move.  Eugene  could  not  leave  his  family, 
therefore,  the  stock  was  divided.  Soon  after  this,  a 
partnership  was  formed  with  a  Mr.  Fox,  but  that 
did  not  last  long.  Another  division  of  stock  left 
young  Hemmick  with  little  more  than  his  original 
investment.  He  was  not  discouraged  and  soon  en- 
tered business  again.  This  time  he  found  people 
who  were  willing  to  give  him  the  credit  he  needed. 
From  that  time  on,  Eugene  Hemmick  has  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  operating  a  business  of  his  own 
and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  organize  and  pro- 
mote various  other  business  projects.  Running  a 
big  insurance  company  for  many  years,  supervising 
a  State  Wide  Grocer's  Association,  acting  as  Presi- 
dent of  a  successful  Building  and  Loan  Association 
for  forty  years  and  of  which  he  is  still   President, 


and  conducting  a  large  and  successful  Real  Estate 
Brokerage  are  major  achievements  for  any  one  man. 
Directing  such  a  multiplicity  of  organizations  or 
sharing  the  responsibility  of  directing  them  with 
others  furnishes  us  with  a  pretty  definite  index  of 


The  Lincoln  Home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  where 
J.  E.  Hemmick  gathered  the  shingles  in  1877 

the  ability  and  versatility  of  J.  E.  Hemmick.  All  of 
this  is  a  far  cry  from  working  in  the  Sell  Grocery 
at  two  dollars  per  week. 

Eugene  Hemmick  continued  to  saw  out  the  shin- 
gles and  sell  them  after  he  had  gone  into  business 
for  himself.  As  the  supply  of  shingles  was  rapidly 
becoming  depleted,  it  was  guarded  most  zealously. 


Frequently  it  was  necessary  to  glue  several  pieces 
together  in  order  to  get  enough  material  to  cut 
the  Lincoln  head.  The  last  of  the  shingles  were 
sola  in  1884  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Ministers.  According  to  the  best  estimate 
that  can  be  made,  including  an  inspection  of  the 
early  bank  account,  a  little  more  than  four  hundred 
dollars  wras  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  Lincoln 
shingles.  No  record  is  to  be  had  at  this  time  indi- 
cating to  whom  the  shingles  were  sold.  J.  E.  Hem- 
mick  has  one  of  the  cut-outs.  Herbert  Wells  Fay, 
former  custodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb,  bought  one 
more  than  seventy  years  ago,  and  of  course,  fifteen 
were  sent  to  England.  Perhaps  there  are  others 
to  be  found  throughout  the  country  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  likeness  of  Lincoln  cut  from  the  shin- 
gles of  his  home  by  J.  E.  Hemmick  is  a  rare  piece 
of  Lincolniana. 

Eugene  Hemmick's  mother,  sisters,  and  brother 
have  all  passed  away  and  he  has  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  them.  As  he  looks  back  through  three 
quarters  of  a  century  and  relives  the  experiences 
that  have  come  to  him,  it  must  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  comfort  to  know  that  he  contributed  so 
much  to  the  members  of  his  family  at  a  time  when 
their  need  was  great  and  they  had  no  one  else  to 
turn  to.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ingenious  piece  of  work 
for  a  youth  without  education  or  anyone  to  advise 
and  encourage  him.  Even  at  this  late  date,  the 
reader  will,  undoubtedly,  be  impressed  with  this 
human  interest  story  and  look  back  into  the  past 
for  a  moment  to  share  the  joy  of  this  poor  family 
and  the  lad  who  made  it  possible  for  them  to  live 
a  little  better. 

Through  success  or  failure,  Eugene  Hemmick 
has  always  remained  the  same.  He  has  not  forgot- 
ten his  humble  station  in  life  and  his  modest  begin- 
ning in  the  business  world.  It  has  always  been  and 
is  to  this  day,  a  constantly  recurring  thought  to  him 
that  he  made  his  first  hundred  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  the  shingles  that  came  from  Lincoln's  home 
and  that  it  was  the  money  thus  earned  that  enabled 
him  to  make  his  start  in  business. 


LINCOLN'S    TOMB-SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

As  it  appears  today — Rebuilt  in  1930 

Visited  annually  by  thousands  of  people  from  all  over 

the  world 
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